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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Philosophic des Unbewussten. Von W. Windelband. Festrede gehalten 
in der Gesamtsitzung der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften am 
24. April, 1914. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1914. — pp. 22. 

From the time of Descartes to the present, the hypothesis of the uncon- 
scious, in one form or another, has never been absent from modern philosophy; 
it is to be found in the systems of Leibniz, Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, 
and von Hartmann, while the notion that the conscious is only the upper 
limit of activities rooted in the unconscious is to-day a common belief both 
of popular and technical psychology. Looked at from the standpoint of 
methodology, the hypothesis presents the following peculiarities: It is not 
strictly verifiable, since the unconscious as such cannot be experienced; it 
can be called into operation only where the physical substrate of mind is 
insufficient to explain the facts; it presupposes that the mental may be either 
conscious or unconscious, for the unconscious is not merely the physical. 

The first great mental fact that calls for the application of the unconscious 
is memory. So far as memory is merely passive, it may be referred to the 
traces of earlier excitations in the brain substance. But reproduction takes 
place according to all sorts of meaningful connection; memory is therefore a 
system ordered according to meaning, and this cannot be conceived by any 
scheme of brain tracings. The second fact that demands the unconscious is 
implication, the fact that an idea seems to include all that is implicit in it, 
even though much of this may not be conscious. The implicit goes far beyond 
memory; for all the geometrical properties of a triangle, for example, may be 
said to be implicit in its definition and in the nature of space. Thus in general 
the valid a priori is always an unconscious element in experience which points 
to a higher regularity working in the individual. Empirically this leads to 
the social life, as in language. It suggests also a Bewusstsein iiberhaupt, but 
this goes beyond experience. 

From the time of Descartes's sharp distinction between res cogitans and 
res extensa there has been a general tendency to identify mind with conscious- 
ness. This has been evidenced by the effort of physiological psychology to 
parallel mental state with brain state, and by the traditional but inadequate 
contrast of mental and physical sciences. If, however, as seems likely, 
psychologists are led more and more to the admission of an unconscious, the 
identification of mind with consciousness must be given up, and this must lead 
to a revision of the concept of mind and of its metaphysical presuppositions. 
The establishment of psychology as an empirical science does not alter the 
fact that of all sciences psychology stands in the closest relations with phil- 
osophy. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 
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